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ABSTRACT 



This paper explores the varying definitions of civic 
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the 1916 seminal report of the National Education Association’s Committee on 
Social Studies by examining the competing visions of civic education during 
the 18 years prior to the report. The conceptualizations of civic education 
are divided into: (1) substantive civic education; (2) valuative civic 

education; (3) practical /participatory civic education; and (4) civic 
education as community civics. Analyses support each of the divisions. (EH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



A topic of philosophical debate for centuries, civic education in a democracy remains an 
ambiguous concept. Politicians, political philosophers, and educators have historically recognized 
the importance of an educated citizenry but have disagreed about the nature and function of 
education in a democracy. Not surprisingly, many American founders were concerned about the 
role of education in a republic in which citizens would possess ultimate sovereignty. 1 Although a 
traditional purpose of formal and informal education in the United States, the birth of “modem 
civics” 2 corresponds largely to the release of the 1916 seminal report of the National Education 
Association’s Committee on the Social Studies. 3 The civic purposes of education, especially in 
the social studies, remains in focus. The statements below attempt to define the social studies and 
its goals in 1916 and 1994 respectively: 



^or an excellent variety of historical statements on education by important American politicians and 
journalists see United States Bureau of Education, Expressions on Education , United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1913, no. 28, (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1913). 

2 The word “modem” is descriptive for at least two reasons. Emerging conceptions of civic education from 
1 898- 1916 were modem in that scholars and practitioners began to discuss civic education as a purposive part of the 
curriculum rather than an incidental outcome of formal schooling or living in the United States. Secondly, use of the 
word modem is also descriptive in that many of the debates as to what constitutes a good citizen or the educational 
program that would further the cause of citizenship continue to the present. For a brief description of civic education 
from 1790 to 1900 see Frederick R. Smith and John J. Patrick, “Civics. Relating Social Study to Social Reality,” eds. 

C. Benjamin Cox and Byron Massialas, Social Studies in the United States. A Critical Appraisal (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1967), 105-106. 

3 Report of the Committee on Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education of the National Education Association. The Social Studies in Secondary Education , compiled by Arthur 
William Dunn, United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1916, no. 28. (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1916). This committee was part of a more comprehensive study of the secondary curriculum undertaken by the 
National Education Association known as the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
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The social studies are understood to be those whose subject matter relates directly to the 
organization and development of human society, and to man as a member of social groups. 

. . .More specifically, the social studies of the American high school should have as their 
conscious purpose the cultivation of good citizenship. 4 

Social studies is the integrated study of the social sciences and humanities to promote civic 
competence. . . .The primary purpose of the social studies is to help young people develop 
the ability to make informed and reasoned decisions for the public good as citizens of a 
culturally diverse democratic society. 5 



The development of ideas that finally made their way into the 1916 report came from a 
variety of sources and were influenced by thinking in education, in the social sciences, and by 
events and historical developments in the nation at large. Looking at the 18 years that preceded 
the report, this essay attempts to provide a framework through which to view competing visions 
of civic education prior to the seminal report of 1916. 

Establishing a conceptual framework through which to view a period of history or an idea 
may be as troubling as it is useful. Attempting to form generalizations or identify similarities 
between complex theoretical positions does not allow for many clear or straight lines. Theories 
overlap and dissect one another to an extent that reasonable people could disagree about the 
connection or contradiction among them. At their best, conceptual frameworks help people sort 
through complicated and confusing material— an organizational device with distinct limitations. At 
their worst, conceptual frameworks allow people to pigeonhole ideas without fully investing the 
time and energy complex ideas deserve. 

Conceptual frameworks are not an educational or a historical panacea. This may be 



4 Committee on Social Studies, 9. 

National Council for the Social Studies, Expectations of Excellence: Curriculum Standards for the Social 
Studies (Washington, DC: National Council for the Social Studies), 3. 
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especially true of a conceptual framework intended to untangle the concept of civic education 
during the first part of the 20th century. As the social studies as a subject in school and its civic 
purpose gained momentum, scholars from its various disciplines attempted to define the social 
studies, its civic purpose, and its relationship to their individual discipline or to society at large. 
The result was a complex mix of philosophical, political, sociological, and educational ideas. What 
follows is offered as an attempt to provide some clarity to emerging constructions of civic 
education as an important purpose of the social studies and of education in the United States. 

CONCEPTUALIZATIONS OF CIVIC EDUCATION 1898-1916 

Conceptualizations of civic education from 1898 to 1916 share many common traits. All, of 
course, reiterated citizenship education as an important part of, if not the most important 
justification for, public, compulsory schooling in a democracy. Scholars representing most of the 
social sciences were convinced that civic education was especially important as the rapidly 
changing society demanded a new kind of citizenship or at least a renewed investment in civic 
education. Articles and books crossing ideological boundaries elevated civic education in light of 
increasing industrialization, urbanization, immigration, and individualization. Although they may 
have disagreed as to what constituted a properly conceived civic education, they generally agreed 
that it must include a new kind of pedagogy. The time had come to discard the dry-as-dust old 
pedagogy and replace it with something new. 

However, as scholars attempted to provide meaning to citizenship or the role of education in 
developing good citizens, disagreements emerged. Directly or indirectly scholars attempted to 
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